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the eye and mind been specially active in 
compensation for physical inertia. 

Birge Harrison was born in 1854. He 
studied first at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia and then 
in Paris under Cabanel and Carolus 
Duran. In 1882 the French Govern- 
ment bought one of his pictures, an out- 
door figure painting. Ill health made 
him give up his painting for a time and a 
number of years were spent in travel in 
India, Australia, the South Seas and 
many other out-of-the-way places. But 
since 1807 he has produced quite steadily, 
painting on the New England coast, in 
Quebec, at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and in the Catskill Mountains. For sev- 
eral summers he has conducted the Art 



Students' League school of landscape 
painting at Woodstock, New York, and 
it. was for the benefit of the students in 
this school that the little talks now col- 
lected in his volume on "Landscape Paint- 
ing" were first given. Mr. Harrison is 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and other organizations and 
his works are included in the perma- 
nent collections of the National Gallery 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Art Museum of Detroit, and the Mu- 
nicipal collections of St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
Lincoln, Nebraska ; Oakland, California ; 
Spartanburg, S. C. ; and Nashville, 
Tennessee. L. M. 
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THERE have been an endless number 
of discussions as to what are the 
causes and circumstances which induced 
the growth of art in a country. Why is it 
that art blooms in one period and lan- 
guishes in another? Why does it appear 
in some races and countries and does 
not appear in other races and countries, 
which may be, in other respects, intellec- 
tually superior? 

Those questions are interminable; no 
one has ever yet found any theory which 
solves the numerous problems which the 
history of art presents. But two things 
stand out. One of them is this — that art 
always is most creative, most fertile, in 
countries where the people generally are 
pervaded by the artistic sense. A great 
artist is not an isolated phenomenon. He 
does not come up as a mysterious appari- 
tion among a people devoid of artistic in- 



stinct. He grows out of his people. The 
other proposition is this, that the ages 
and times which are mainly occupied with 
material growth and progress cannot 
easily become highly developed on the 
artistic side. Where people's minds are 
chiefly given to business, to manufactur- 
ing industry, to commerce, to all the prac- 
tical things, to all the things which ex- 
cite them, and strain them, and fix their 
minds on material matters, things which 
destroy the sense of leisure, quiet and 
peace; things which keep them in a rest- 
less, hurried, fevered condition — they do 
not naturally turn to art. 

A famous ancient poet has said that a 
poem must come out of a mind free from 
anxiety, a mind which has been wont to 
dwell in delightful surroundings. 

So, at any rate, it is true that if we are 
to have an abundant production of art, it 



*An address made in the "Hall of the Americas,*' of the Pan American Union, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, upon the occasion of a reception given on the evening of May 18, 1911, in honor 
of the delegates to the Second Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts. 
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must grow up where there is leisure, where 
there is time to reflect, where the people 
are able to enjoy works of art quietly, 
where they are not always striving to 
effect some material thing which makes 
an urgent demand upon them. 

During the last century, in England 
and in Germany chiefly, but more or less 
over all Europe, and perhaps even more 
conspicuously in the United States, the 
energies of men have been bent upon the 
exploitation of nature and upon the de- 
velopment of industry by means of 
science. 

Now, the scientific habit of mind is not 
the artistic habit of mind, and there seems 
to be something intrinsically opposed in 
these two mental attitudes. 

Preoccupation in developing the re- 
sources of nature, exploiting water power, 
developing mines, or building up great 
trusts and syndicates and corporations, 
does not conduce to mental qualities fav- 
orable to the growth of art. That has 
been demonstrated in England and Ger- 
many, and in this country also. 

We must therefore acknowledge that 
for the present, conditions are not favor- 
able, but that, if we are producing fewer 
works of artistic merit at this moment 
than we might, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that there is any permanent, deep- 
seated deficiency in the artistic quality of 
our race. 

Your people here, and our people in 
Britain, have not had the leisure for these 
things, because for the last eighty years 
or more we have been mainly occupied 
with industry, commerce and the advance- 
ment of science. 

It is true, however, that our industry, 
commerce and science have been produ- 
cing wealth, and that wealth is of great 
advantage to art. The wealth of this coun- 
try is enormous. This nation is rich 
enough to erect noble buildings. Nowhere 
are so great number of wealthy men who 
are able to pay for the decoration of their 
houses, and to buy paintings and to order 
sculptures. These are conditions so far 
favorable to art, and these were the con- 
ditions presented in some former times 
of production, such as in the days of the 
Italian Renaissance, when a great many 



fine paintings and a great deal of noble 
sculpture and beautiful architecture were 
produced. 

But it is necessary that you should 
have with this wealth also the artistic 
habit of mind, for the mere possession of 
wealth is not enough to produce good 
art. 

We have had in England during the last 
fifty years an era of church building and 
of the erection of public buildings gen- 
erally, greater than we have had since 
the 15th century, but unfortunately we 
have not produced much that is first class 
in architecture. Nor have we done bet- 
ter in the matter of sculpture. We have 
put up, in our streets and squares in Lon- 
don, a very large number of bad statues. 
These are conditions which to an extent 
you find paralleled in other cities. It is 
sometimes said that to teach people to 
recognize what is bad by putting frequent 
examples before them may lead them 
through the horror of ugliness to a sense 
of beauty. Certainly our age has pro- 
vided abundant examples of what art of 
a commemorative order, especially sculp- 
ture, ought not to be. That applies to 
Germany as well as to England, nor am 
I sure that Italy is free from a like re- 
proach. 

Now this leads me, however, to suggest, 
by way of consolation, that wealth is only 
put to the best use when it is accompanied 
by leisure — and that this country may 
surely look forward to a period of com- 
parative leisure before long. It will not 
come in my time, perhaps not in yours, 
perhaps not till all the older among us 
have vanished. 

You have now so nearly completed the 
development of most of your resources 
that after the next forty or fifty years the 
pace must slacken. No nation can con- 
tinuously go on traveling at breakneck 
speed. Even an automobile occasionally 
requires rest. The people of the United 
States will be obliged to pause, and to 
go more slowly. They have already ac- 
cumulated so much wealth that they will 
not need to go on making it so rapidly. 
And when your people allow themselves 
more leisure than they do now — having 
abundance of accumulated wealth — then 
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will come the time for an artistic produc- 
tion in which the leading men as well as 
artists will be interested. You will have 
the money to spend upon beautiful things 
that you desire ; and you will have time to 
think about beauty and to devote your- 
selves to its propagation. 

When that unrivaled and amazing 
energy which the American people have 
put forth in the last sixty years for the 
benefit of commerce and in the making 
of endless inventions is spent upon other 
pursuits it undoubtedly will be similarly 
effectual. 

There may not be the same natural gift 
for painting and sculpture and architec- 
ture in one people as in another — prob- 
ably our race is inferior in that respect to 
the Greeks of antiquity — but there is no 
reason why either you or we should feel 
that we are unable to make the most of 
our leisure, and to think about using our 
wealth for noble ends. 

The chief thing is that the people should 
learn to love beauty. This is the founda- 
tion of all art and one of the ways in 
which this can be done is by having beau- 
tiful things placed around them. 

One of the simplest and directest ways 
of cultivating a taste for beauty is by 
making the cities beautiful, not only by 
erecting fine buildings but by giving them 
a fine setting in natural surroundings. 
And that is a way in which, it seems to me, 
you have been setting an example to the 
world, and making Europeans hopeful 
for the future of art in this country. 

We have been doing something of the 
same kind in England toward the adorn- 
ment of our cities, but we have not the 
same opportunities. Our cities do not 
grow so fast, and we have not nearly so 
much money to spend. Our climate is less 
propitious for the creation of parks and 
of public buildings which are to be en- 
j oyed by people living largely in the open 
air. You have that advantage, in common 
with the people of Italy, to a much greater 
extent than we have, and you ought to use 
it in the fullest measure. 

I have visited, during the last four 
years, a great many of your principal 
cities, and I have been struck by the spirit 
of civic improvement which is pervading 



them; a spirit animated not merely by 
civic pride, but also by the love of beauty. 
I can mention only a few of the many 
instances; Chicago is one. They have 
there made magnificent plans for a new 
lake front and for extending the system 
of public parks; Kansas City is another 
where, through the public spirit of the 
citizens, superb parks have been made 
and the steep high bluff overhanging the 
Missouri River and commanding a won- 
derful view has been utilized as a natural 
asset with the utmost taste and judgment. 
Nor must I forget some of the buildings 
of New York, such as that grand thing, 
the new station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and some of its thoroughfares, such 
as the Riverside Drive with its noble 
prospect over the Hudson. Finally there 
is our Washington, where the work done 
has been extensive and important, though 
unhappily some opportuniites for enlar- 
ging the public grounds and erecting beau- 
tiful buildings on them have been lost. 
No city that I know in Europe or else- 
where has employed tree planting so skil- 
fully and generally ; and in none have the 
results been so good. From the middle 
of April till the middle of June most of 
the streets of Washington look like glades 
and vistas in a noble forest. There is 
nothing like them elsewhere. They are a 
beautiful setting for not a few picturesque 
and tasteful private residences as well as 
for some stately public edifices, beauti- 
fully designed. None of these is more 
charming than the building which is the 
home of the Pan American Union. 

The particular desire to associate the 
beauties of buildings with the beauties of 
nature in parks and streets is one of the 
things in which the people of the United 
States seem to be setting a model to the 
world. We in Europe admire what you 
are doing. Most of our countries are be- 
hind you in these matters, but we are stim- 
ulated by you to do the best we can, and 
we heartily congratulate you on what you 
have done. We wish you well in the ef- 
forts which have illuminated the last 
thirty years and which cannot but result 
in the diffusion of a far more general and 
stronger sense of beauty and love of art 
in the next generation. 



